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Nigeria the civil engineer commands a higher late than the head of the district If an administrative system had to be created for India foi the first time to-day, it is very unlikely that it would assume the shape which a long train of historical circumstances has given to the present system. There would be a single Civil Service of India, divided into a number of brandies, executive, judicial, medical, agricultural, and the like, each recruited at the rate at which work of the type requiied can be supplied. There would be no one service so prominent among the othci services ah is the Indian Civil Service, or so exclusively entrusted with the central functions of advice at the head-quartcis of Government The executive -head of the Government would have a wider choice of secretaries and advisors. There would be more equality in pay and prospects* between the different blanches of the public service, more interchangedbility, a less ngid system of administrative caste.
One of the necessary features of British administration in the tiopics is that it is difficult to get any public work pei-formcd except upon the service system. t Ordinarily speaking, you cdnnot get an Englishman to come out to India to do a particular piece of woik lasting one, two, 01 three years, however highly you tempt him, foi if he comes he loses his connexion at home and may not be able to recover it A Univcisity Lecturer may be brought out to teach in an Indian Univcisity for the cold weather, but hardly for any longer period short of a working lifetime. Consequently the best chance of obtaining good European service in a tropical country ih to devise a system which will catch men young, train them for tropical service, and keep them in work until the age of retirement is reached. It is on this system that the Government of India obtains its doctors, its college teachers, its bacteriologists, its foiest officers, And no other system is possible. If a new branch o'f public work is opened, the first ambition of the officers employed is to be formed into a regular service, with fixed expectations of emolument and a recognised place in the official Table of Precedence.
The critics have not been slow to descry the dangers, temptations, and anomalies incidental to the working of this highly